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Number 6 


JOURNAL OF 
CONSULTING PSYCHOLOGY 


FACTORS RELATED TO FEELING OF DOMINANCE 


By PHILIP EISENBERG 


CoLUMBIA UNIVERSITY 


N attempt was made in this explora- 

tory study to discover some of the 
factors which are related to feeling of 
dominance as described by Maslow. A 
brief description of dominance-feeling 
follows: The dominant individual feels 
self-confident, has a high self-evaluation, 
feels superior, feels at ease with people, 
and feels that he can control others, 
though he does not always do so. The 
non-dominant individual is characterized 
by the absence or opposite of these feel- 
ings. He lacks self-confidence, feels in- 
ferior, feels that others look down on him, 
respects others rather than himself, feels 
that others control him, has a low self- 
evaluation, and very often feels shy, 
timid, embarrassed in the presence of 
others. 

The instrument used to measure feel- 
ing of dominance was a short form of the 
Maslow ‘‘Social Personality Inventory,’’ 
constructed in separate forms for men 
and women. These tests have been pub- 
lished elsewhere.” 

This test was given to 216 Columbia 
college men, and 238 Barnard college 


1A. H. Maslow. Dominance-feeling, Behavior 
and Status in Women. Accepted for publication 
by The Psychological Review, 1937. 

2P. Eisenberg. Expressive Movements Re- 
leted to Feeling of Dominance. Archives of 
Psychology, 1937, No. 211. 


women. The reliabilities of the test were 
as follows: Columbia, repeat reliability 
.83, corrected split half .865; Barnard, 
repeat reliability .86, corrected split 
half .72. In one sense the test is valid 
in itself since its construction was em- 
pirical. Through long intensive inter- 
views of individuals known to be highly 
dominant or non-dominant, feeling and 
attitudinal patterns of dominance were 
discovered characteristic of the dominant 
and non-dominant, and on the basis of 
these patterns, questions were formu- 
lated. But it was also found that the 
test correlates with a composite of self- 
ratings of six personality items related 
to feeling of dominance .78 for the Co- 
lumbia group, and .61 for the Barnard 
group. In addition, extremely dominant 
and non-dominant cases were selected on 
the basis of test scores and given short 
interviews of approximately one-half 
hour in length. The expressed estimate 
of the individuals’ feeling of dominance 
agreed very highly with the test scores.* 

On the first sheet of the test the stu- 
dents were asked to supply personal data 
such as height, weight, father’s occupa- 

8 For fuller information as to the construc- 
tion of the test, its reliability, validity, and a 
complete description of the subjects used, see 
Eisenberg, op. cit., and forthcoming publica- 
tions by A. H. Maslow. 
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tion. Our results are based on the cor- 
relations with these data and the test 
scores.* 

UNRELATED FACTORS 


To indicate that those factors which 
are related to feeling of dominance are 
related not merely by chance, a few fac- 
tors were correlated which a priori we 
did not expect to have any relation. 

As we expected there was found to be 
no significant difference in the average 
scores for groups with different eye- 
colors and with different hair-colors. 
Nor was there any significant relation 
to dominance-feeling with class im col- 
lege. The correlation with age was 
—.08 (+ .047) for Columbia men; .03 
(+ .045) for Barnard women. There is 
a possibility that there would have been 
a relation to age had we had a wide 
enough spread in age in our groups. 


HEIGHT AND WEIGHT 


The correlation between height and 
dominance-feeling was .20 (+ .045) for 
the men, and — .003 (+ .044) for the 


4 Similar correlations have been obtained with 
the Allport Ascendance-Submission Test and the 
Bernreuter Personality Inventory, instruments 
which measure dominance behavior in face-to- 
face situations. Since the Maslow ‘‘ Social Per- 
sonality Inventory’’ measures a somewhat gen- 
eralized feeling of dominance partially inde- 
pendent of the situation, these results are not 
directly comparable with ours. However, for 
those who are interested, the following refer- 
ences have a special bearing: 

Allport A-S Test 


I, E. Bender. Ascendance-Submission in Re- 
lation to Certain Other Factors in Person- 
ality. Journal of Abnormal and Social 
Psychology, 1928-29, 23: 137-143. (Height, 
weight, birth order, class in college.) 

H. Moore and I. Steele. Personality Tests. 
Journal of Abnormal and Social Psychol- 
ogy, 1934-35, 29: 45-52. (Age.) 

G. Vetter. Report in Manual of Directions 
for the Allport A-S Reaction Study. (Re- 
ligious background.) 

G. Williams and F. Chamberlain. An Evalu- 
ation of the Use of the Allport Aseendance- 
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women. The correlation with weight 
was .17 (= .045) for the men, and —.08 
(+ .044) for the women. There was no 
reliable difference between the means of 
groups of extremely dominant and non- 
dominant individuals for height-weight 
ratio both for men and for women. 

It is clear from these data that height 
and weight are not factors related to 
the dominance-feeling of women. How- 
ever, the correlations for men are sta- 
tistically reliable in the sense that they 
are at least four times the size of the P.E. 
and just large enough to arouse a sus- 
picion of some good reason for this rela- 
tion. It is suggested that the reason 
for this relation is that physical factors, 
such as height and weight play some 
role in determining a boy’s dominance- 
status among his fellows. The attitudes 
and feelings formed during boyhood may 
very well carry over to adulthood. Sup- 
plementary to this hypothesis, it is sug- 
gested that the awe which tall men arouse 
through their height alone, may play 
some part in developing self-confidence 
in these men. However, it appears that 

Submission Test with High School Girls. 
Journal of Genetic Psychology, 1936, 49: 
363-375. (Age.) 


Bernreuter Personality Inventory 


A. A. Campbell. A Study of the Personality 
Adjustments of Only and Intermediate 
Children. Jowrnal of Genetic Psychology, 
1933, 43: 197-206. (Birth-order.) 

E. L. Hoffeditz. Family Resemblaace in Per- 
sonality Traits. Jeurnal of Social Psychol- 
ogy, 1934, 5: 214-227. (Occupational 
status.) 

BR. Stagner and E. T. Katzoff. Personality as 
Related to Birth Order and Family Size. 
Journal of Applied Psychology, 1936, 20: 
340-346. (Birth-order.) 

©. P. Stone ard R. G. Barker. On the Rela- 
tionships Between Menarcheal Age and Cer- 
tain Aspects of Personality, Intelligence 
and Physique in College Women. Journal 
of Genetic Psychology, 1934, 45: 121-135. 
(Height, weight, height-weight ratio.) 

P. A. Witty. ‘‘Only’’ and ‘‘Intermediate’’ 
Children of High School Ages. Psycholog- 
ical Bulletin, 1934, 31: 734, (Birth-order.) 
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height itself does not determine the 
dominance-feeling, but rather the reac- 
tion to height. 


POSITION IN THE FAMILY 


Comparison of mean scores for feeling 
of dominance, enables us to make the fol- 
lowing statement concerning position in 
the family and dominance-feeling in 
men: Oldest and only children tend to 
feel more dominant than middle and 
youngest children, the youngest children 
feeling the least dominant. (Critical 
ratios: Only-middle 1.51; only-youngest 
2.02; oldest-middle 1.95; oldest-youngest 
2.58.)° The oldest in families of more 
than two tends to feel more dominant 
than the older in families of two (.55). 
Similarly, the youngest in families of 
more than two tends to feel less dominant 
than the younger in families of two 
(1.31). There seems to be a direct cor- 
relation between position in the family 
and dominance-feeling thus: The first 
feels more dominant than the second, 
and the second more than the third, and 
soon. (lst-2nd 1.82; ist-3rd, etc., 3.46; 
2nd-3rd, ete., 1.51.) Most of the above 
differences are statistically reliable or 
nearly so. In any event, the tendency is 
very clear. However, when we examine 
the results for women we do not find any 
clear tendencies. These data should be 
treated with caution since it was impos- 
sible to equate groups for religious or 
socio-economic background, because of 
the small number of cases. 

It is suggested that in the case of men, 
the oldest child receives specific training 
in responsibility and protecting others 
which carries over into other spheres to 
make him feel dominant. The oily child 
probably receives his feeling of domi- 
nance through association with adults 
and through the special treatment given 
him by the parents. The youngest chil- 


5 After all comparisons the difference between 
the means divided by the sigma of the difference 
will be given in parenthesis. The direction of 
the difference will be given in the text. 


dren are often treated as the ‘‘babies’’ 
of the family and receive specific train- 
ing in dependence. The middle child 
tends to be lost in the family, just as 
those who hold the end positions in large 
families. Position in the family, how- 
ever, does not seem to affect women in 
the same way as it does men. 


SOCIO-ECONOMIC STATUS 

Using Beckman’s Occupational Scale, 
it was found that those individuals 
whose fathers are professional and busi- 
ness men tend to feel more dominant 
than those whose fathers are skilled, 
semi-skilled and unskilled workers. 
(Men : Level 5-4, .48 ; Level 5-3, 2, 1, .79; 
Level 4-3, 2,1, 1.16. Women: Level 5-4, 
1.14; Level 5-3, 2, 1, 4.29; Level 4-3, 2, 
1, 3.03.)® These differences were clearer 
for the women’s group than for the 
men’s, and still obtain when the groups 
are equated for religious background and 
type of elementary school attended. 

It was found that those individuals 
who had gone to private elementary 
school felt more dominant than those who 
had gone to public school. These dif- 
ferences were statistically reliable both 
for men and women (men 2.98; women 
3.61). With the groups equated for oc- 
cupational level of the fathers and re- 
ligious background, the private-public 
school differences still obtained. 

All this seems to indicate that socio- 
economic status and family prestige serve 
to give an individual a feeling of domi- 
nance. He is born into dominance, so to 
speak. However, the reference point of 
professional background revealed here is 
probably by no means a universal one, 


¢R. O. Beckman. A New Scale for Gauging 
Occupational Rank. Personnel Journal, 1934- 
35, 13: 225-233. Level 5 consists of profes- 
sional oceupations and high managerial posi- 
tions; Level 4 consists of sub-professiona! occu- 
pations and business men; Levels 3, 2, 1 consist 
of skilled, semi-skilled, and unskilled occupa- 
tions respectively. The last three levels were 
combined in order to make a large enough group 


for the purposes of analysis. 
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but simply a function of this particular 
group studied. It may also mean, in 
some individuals, that they have never 
entered a situation where their domi- 
nance was seriously challenged. 


RELIGIOUS BACKGROUND 


We found that the Jewish students, 
both men and women, felt more dominant 
than the Protestant and Catholic stu- 
dents. (Men J-P 2.83; J-C 2.87; P-C 
46. Women J-P 4.75; J-C 3.18; P-C 
.79.) These differences are statisticaliy 
reliable and are also obtained when the 
groups are equated for the occupational 
level of their fathers and the type of 
elementary school attended. However, 
there was no difference between the 
Protestant and Catholic groups. 

It is difficult to explain this difference, 
and the following hypothesis is very ten- 
tative: The Jewish group, being a minor- 
ity group, suffers a certain amount of 
discrimination and due to a feeling of 
insecurity, thus aroused, react by com- 
pensating. The discrimination does not 
necessarily have to be directly felt; it 
may easily be transmitted through the 
attitudes and behavior of the parents. In 


addition, there may also be sub-cultural 
differences. 
SUMMARY AND CONCLUSIONS 

A group of Columbia college men and 
Barnard college women were given the 
Maslow ‘‘Social Personality Inventory’’ 
and personal data obtained to discover 
the factors related to feeling of domi- 
nance. It was found that: 

1. Color of the eyes, color of the hair, 
class in college, and age were not related 
to feeling of dominance in the groups 
tested. 

2. Insofar as height and weight may 
be related to feeling of dominance in 
men, only social factors have been sug- 
gested to explain the relation; there was 
no relation of height and weight for 
women. Height-weight ratio was not 
related for both men and women. 

3. The factors which were related to 
feeling of dominance were all clearly 
social factors, notably: position in the 
family (only in the case of men), father’s 
occupational level (clearer for women), 
attendance at private elementary school, 
and religious background. 

4. Hypotheses suggesting the possible 
reasons for these relationships are given. 
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ORGANIZATION REPORTS 


A.C.P. TO A.A.A.P: PROGRESS 


N this issue there appears a report of 

the action of the Executive Committee 
and the special business meeting of the 
Association of Consulting Psychologists 
providing for transfer of the properties 
of the Association of Consulting Psy- 
chologists to the American Association 
of Applied Psychologists. This action 
concluded developments which have un- 
folded over a period of years. As far 
back as 1930, when the question of reor- 
ganization of the then New York State 
A.C.P. was first considered, the question 
was raised as to the possibility of the 
development of a national association to 
represent the varied interests of the 
applied fields. As a result of these dis- 
cussions, there aypeared in the Articles 
of Incorporation of the A.C.P. the fol- 
lowing : 
That the territory in which operations of said 
corporation are to be principally conducted are 
the State of New York, the United States of 
America and foreign countries. 

In the first published membership list 
of the one hundred fifty-nine members 
of the Association, slightly under twenty 
per cent were residents of states other 
than New York, but of these only five 
were in states not adjacent to New York. 
By the time of the publication of the 
1934-35 Yearbook, however, the member- 
ship had increased to two hundred 
thirty-four, of which nearly one-third 
was outside New York State and twenty- 
five were from states not adjacent to New 
York. In the most recent directory, 
those outside New York State constituted 
over a third of the membership, and the 
number from states not adjacent to New 


York had nearly doubled, twenty-two 
states in all being represented on the list. 

Paralleling this increasingly national 
character of the membership the minutes 
of the Executive Committee meetings of 
the Association have recorded with in- 
creasing frequency, items of business that 
were not primarily of local interest. 
Such items, which include further exten- 
sion of membership, questions of national 
organization and the establishment of a 
journal, are quite clearly differentiated 
from the items dealing with questions of 
local development which include such 
matters as consideration of standards 
proposed for particu'ar positions in New 
York City and state, and the holding of 
dinner meetings for the metropolitan 
group. 

Discussion of a national federation 
first appeared in the minutes of the 
Executive Committee in December, 1933. 
However, the membership continued to 
be largely concentrated in the metro- 
politan area aud, on account of this 
concentration, certain activities of the 
Association served especially the inter- 
ests of the metropolitan group. This 
very circumstance, while limiting the 
Association’s national development, has 
probably been responsible in part for the 
formation of other groups established on 
the basis of interest in the various applied 
fields, but also largely local in character. 
During the past year the JouRNAL OF 
CoNSULTING PsycHoLocy has carried on 
the inside page of the back cover a roster 
of such regional organizations. 

The first official action toward ‘‘affilia- 
tion of state and regional groups in- 
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eluding possible amalgamation with the 
clinical section of the A.P.A.,’’ was the 
appointment of a committee in 1935, 
headed by Dr. Edgar A. Doll. This was 
followed, in 1936, by a dinner meeting, 
sponsored by the A.C.P., in connection 
with the A.P.A. meeting at Dartmouth. 
As a result of that meeting a National 
Committee. was established with Dr. 
Douglas Fryer as chairman. The work 
of that committee and the developments 
of the past year, culminating in the 
organization of the A.A.A.P. are already 
well known. These developments have 
conclusively demonstrated that the time 
has come for a national association whose 
growth will be independent of responsi- 
bilities to any specific local or regioal 
group. 

It is, therefore, with a deep sense of 
the obligation of the Association of Con- 


sulting Psychologists to the new organi- 
zation that the officers and Executive 
Committee of the A.C.P. are preparing 
for transfer of the properties which rep- 
resent all except the strictly local or 
regional aspects of the A.C.P. activities. 
In the opinion of those who have encour- 
aged this development, the American 
Association of Applied Psychologists will 
be in a position to greatly advance all of 
the fields of applied psychology. In 
addition it is hoped that it may aid the 
organization of such local and regional 
groups as will serve the more immediate 
interests of those whose problems are in 
part defined by relationships dependent 
upon geographical or other boundaries. 
Rosert A. BROTEMARKLE, 
President. 
F.. Kinver, 
Secretary. 


SrecreTary’s Report 


Pursuant to call issued by the 1937 annual 
meeting in Albany, New York, a special busi- 
ness meeting of the Association of Consulting 
Psychologists was held in Burton Auditorium, 
University of Minnesota at 4: 30 P.m., August 
31, 1937. 

Recommendations for appointments to the 
Editorial Board of the JouRNAL oF CONSULTING 
PsYCHOLOGY presented by Dr. Douglas Fryer, 
chairman of the Editorial Committee, and re- 
corded by the Executive Committee, were ap- 
proved by unanimous vote of the meeting. 

The following recommendations offered by the 
Executive Committee, were read and approved: 


1, The Executive Committee recommends that 
the A.C.P. so empower the Executive Com- 
mittee that, if the national association 
completes its organization, the Executive 
Committee shall begin transferral of the 
property of the A.C.P. to the new associa- 
tion, this transferral to be completed during 
the current fiscal year. 

2. The A.C.P. requests that the national organi- 
zation include in its history the history and 
accomplishments of the A.C.P. 

3. The A.C.P. requires as a condition of this 
transfer that the journal of the Association 


be taken over and provided for by the na- 
tional association, and that the membership 
of the A.C.P. continue to receive the journal 
through the current fiscal year. 


Motion by Dr. Symonds that members of the 
A.C.P. be not billed for dues for the coming 
year (1938) was seconded and carried. 

A meeting of the Executive Committee held 
at the University of Minnesota on September 2, 
1937, after the organization of the American 
Association of Applied Psychologists had been 
effected, provided for immediate transfer of the 
JOURNAL OF CONSULTING PsYCHOLOGY to the 
Executive Council of the A.A.A.P. and for an 
initial payment of four hundred dollars from 
the treasury of the A.C.P. to the treasury of the 
A.A.A.P. 

Division of the material in the files between 
the American Association of Applied Psycholo- 
gists and the New York State Association which 
is in the process of organization was discussed 
and preliminary steps were taken for trans- 
ferring this material. 

Respectfully submitted, 
ELAINE F, 
Secretary. 
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TREASURER’S REPORT 
November 1, 1937 


Balance in checking accounts May 1, 1936 ...... $ 496.17 
1936-1937 5 members at $4.00 _....______.. $ 20.00 
193 members at 5.00 965.00 
2 associates at 5.00 
78 associates at 3.00 234.00 
1935-1936 13 members at 4.00 52.00 
Owed on back dues 2.76 
7 associates at 2.50 17.50 
1934-1935 L momber at 2.00 2.00 
2 members at 4.00 8.00 
1 member at 2.50 2.50 
2 associates at 2.50 5.00 
1,313.76 
Subscriptions to the JouRNAL or ConsuLTING Psy- 
CHOLOGY 148.34 
Sales of extra copies, ete. 7.31 
Reserve fund 654.60 
Miscellaneous 9.50 
2,133.51 
2,629.68 
Expenditures 
Annual meeting 1937 66.68 
The Consulting Psychologist 172.26 
The Journat or Consulting PsycHoLoey 774.50 
Membership Committee 1935-1936 21.10 
Membership Committee 1936-1937 12.00 
Secretary ’s expenditures 1935-1936 55.68 
Secretary ’s expenditures 1936-1937 289.78 
Treasurer’s expenditures—postage 28.55 
President’s expenditures 29.23 
Stationery 54.29 
Yearbooks ........... 98.80 
Incidental expenditures 91.33 
Deposited in reserve fund 125.00 
Transferred to Treasurer A.A.A.P. 400.00 
2,219.20 
Balance in checking account November 1, 1937 ............ 410.48 
2,629.68 


This report is respectfully submitted, 


GuLapys TALLMAN, Treasurer. 


REPORT OF THE SECRETARY-TREASURER OF THE CLINICAL SECTION 
or THE A.P.A. 


The Annual Meeting of the Clinical Section 
of the American Psychological Association was 
held at Minneapolis, Minnesota, September 1, 
1937, in the Burton Auditorium, University of 
Minnesota. 

The Chairman of the Section, Dr. Gertrude 
Hildreth, presided. Thirty-two members and 
associates were present. 


The minutes of the 1936 Annual Meeting were 
read. A motion to approve the minutes as read 
was passed. 

The Secretary reported that during the past 
year he had sent out a ballot, a letter, and a 
questionnaire on program policy, at the request 
of the Executive Committee. A few persons who 
had desired membership in the Section were 
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asked to delay their application until after the 
proposed reorganization had been considered. 
The Treasurer’s report was: 


Balance, Sept. 1, 1936 ................... $95.87 
Secretary ’s expenses .. $41.80 
Chairman’s expenses... 7.50 
Total expenses ................ $49.30 

Balance Sept. 1, 1937 ccc $46.57 


A motion to accept these reports was passed. 

For the Committee on Clinical Psychology 
and Social Work Dr. Minor said, in the absence 
of the Committee Chairman, Dr. Clara H. Town, 
that a report would be submitted at a Round 
Table September 3, 1937. He moved that the 
Clinical Section of the American Association of 
Applied Psychologists be requested to continue 
the activities of this committee. Passed. 

Dr. Francis N. Maxfield read the report of 
the Committee on Substitutes for the 1.Q. Its 
approval was moved and passed. 

Dr. M. L. Reymert read the report of the 
Committee on Reorganization of the Clinical 
Section. A motion that this report be accepted 
and that the Clinical Section follow its recom- 
mendations was passed. According to this 
motion the Clinical Section will cease to exist 
as soon as unfinished business can be completed. 


A motion by Dr. Kuhlmann that the Clinical 
Section Secretary express to the President of the 
American Psychological Association the appre- 
ciation of the Section for many past and pres- 
ent courtesies was passed. 

A motion by Dr. Brown that approximately 
twenty-five dollars ($25.00) be paid for reprints 
from the Journal of Applied Psychology was 


A motion by Dr. Maxfield that the balance of 
the funds of the Clinical Section, after all legiti- 
mate expenses have been paid, be turned over to 
the Treasurer of the A.A.A.P. was passed. 

Dr. Ackerson moved that the A.A.A.P. be 
requested to accept the property and to note the 
history of the Clinical Section. This was passed. 

Dr. Brown moved that the Secretary send a 
letter to the members of the Section reporting 
the action of this meeting, and calling their at- 
tention to the purposes and membership of the 
A.A.A.P. In a discussion of the motion it was 
emphasized that this letter should not in any 
way infer that membership in the Clinical Sec- 
tion entitles a person to membership in the 
A.A.A.P. The motion was passed. 

A motion for adjournment was passed. 

Respectfully submitted, 
EpWARD B. GREENE, 
Secretary and Treasurer. 


Frvau Report oF THE EprroriAL COMMITTEE OF THE ASSOCIATION OF 
ConsuLtTiIne PsycHo.oeists, Ino. 


The Editorial Committee of the A.C.P. has 
transferred the Journal property of the A.C.P. 
to the American Association of Applied Psy- 
chologists, following the order to accomplish this 
by the Executive Committee of the A.C.P., dated 
September 1, 1927, which is in accord with the 
gift by the A.C.P. of its property to, and accept- 
ance by, the American Association of Applied 
Psychologists at the organization meeting of 
that association on August 31, 1937. The Edi- 
torial Committee, consisting of the following 
persons: Katharine G. Ecob, H. C. Garrett, 
Miles Murphy, Gladys C. Schwesinger, Douglas 
Fryer, chairman, accepts its discharge as having 
completed its duties. 

A detailed report of avtions relating to the 
Journal property of the A.C.P. follows for the 
information of all parties ecncerned : 

(1) The Executive Council of the American 
Association of Applied Psychologists, at its 
meeting on September 1, 1937, approved the 
appointment of the Board of Editors made by 
the A.C.P., with certain changes in membership 
because of resignation or to achieve greater 


geographical representation, as indicated below, 
and made the Board of Editors directly respon- 
sible to the Executive Council for journal publi- 
cations of the A.A.A.P. 


Boarp or EprrTors 
Representing Clinical Representing Consult- 


Psychology ing Psychology 
Emily T. Burr Douglas Fryer 
Edgar A. Doll Robert A. Brotemarkle 
C. M. Louttit Richard Paynter 
F. Lyman Wells Henry ©. Link 
Representing Educa- Representing Indus- 


tional Psychology trial Psychology 
Pereival M. Symonds W. V. Bingham 
Gertrude Hildreth H. E, Burtt 
John Anderson Morris 8. Viteles 
F. N. Freeman Donald G. Paterson 


(2) The Executive Council of the A.A.A.P. 
adopted an elastic budget for the financial sup- 
port of the JouRNAL or CONSULTING PsYCHOLOGY 
ineluding the continuation of subscriptions for 
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all members of the A.C.P. throughout the jour- 
nal year of 1937 and the initiation of subscrip- 
tions begirning with the journal year of 1938 
for all Fellows and Associates of the A.A.A.P. 
accepted during the fiseal year 1937-38 (July 1 
to June 30). 

(3) The Executive Council continued the ap- 
pointment of Warren G. Findley as Business 
Manager of the JouRNAL oF ConsULTING Psy- 
CHOLOGY with responsibility directly to the 
Executive Council and request that he seek bids 
from various publishers with a view to lowering 
the cost per page of the journal publication. 

(4) The Editorial Board of the A.A.A.P., at 
its meeting on September 1, 1937, elected W. V. 
Bingham as its chairman to serve for one year, 
and it requested that the chairman of the Edi- 
torial Board survey opinion with a view to estab- 
lishing editorial policy for the JouRNAL or Con- 


SULTING PsycHOLOGY which is inclusive of the 
activities of the four charter sections of the 
American Association. 

(5) The Editorial Board continued the ap- 
pointment made by the A.C.P. of Mrs. Johnnie P. 


Symonds as Managing Editor of the JourNnaL 
or CoNSULTING PsYCHOLOGY. 


(6) The Editorial Board approved the pres- 
en’ name of the journal for one year with the 


- request that the name of the American Associa- 


tion of Applied Psychologists be given a promi- 
nent position on the cover of the journal. 
Signed, Editorial Committee, 
Kartuarine G. Ecos, 
H. C, 
Mites Murpay, 
Guapys C. SCHWESINGER, 
Fryer, Chairman. 
September 13, 1937 


APPLICATION FOR MEMBERSHIP 
IN THE A.A.A.P. 


Application blanks for membership in 
the national association will be forwarded 
to all members and associates of the 
Association of Consulting Psychologists 
as soon as they have been prepared. 
Blanks may be obtained from Dr. H. B. 
English, Ohio State University, Colum- 
bus, Ohio, who is executive secretary of 
the American Association of Applied 
Psychologists. 


INSTRUCTIONS FOR PREPARING APPLICATION 
BLANK AND RECOMMENDATION BLANK 

A. Application Blank. One copy of the appli- 
eation blank is required for the file of the 
American Association and one copy for the 
file of each section in which application is 
made for membership. Send all copies (in 
the enclosed envelope, unfolded, first-class 
postage) to the Executive Secretary, H. B. 
English, Department of Psychology, Ohio 
State University, Columbus, Ohio. Type or 
write concisely and if possible keep to the 
allotted space, but use supplementary sheets 
to include necessary information. 

B. Recommendation Blank. Recommendations 
from two sponsors are required in making 
application for membership in the A.A.A.P. 
Former members of the A.C.P. or Clinical 
Section of the A.P.A. are accepted as spon- 
sors until the next annual meeting (1938). 
The applicant should furnish each sponsor 


with sufficient copies of the Recommendation 
Blank so that there will be one copy for the 
file of the American Association and one 
copy for the file of each section in which 
application is made for membership. Spon- 
sors should send all copies of the recommen- 
dation blank unfolded directly to the Execu- 
tive Secretary, H. B. English, Department 
of Psychology, Ohio State University, Co- 
lumbus, Ohio. Recommendations will be 
treated as confidential information. 
C. Standards for Membership in the American 
Association of Applied Psychologists. Mem- 
bership is by election of the Executive Coun- 
cil upon application of the candidate and 
recommendation of two sponsors. The mini- 
mum formal requirements are as follows: 
(F) Fellow, with Ph.D. or equivalent degree 
or certificate of training in psychology 
or applied psychology, and either, (a) 
Experience: four years practice in the 
application of psychology as a science, 
largely under own guidance, or (b) 
Research: systematic published re- 
search of significant value in the ap- 
plications of psychology beyond the 
doctoral dissertation. (For the present 
an equivalent for the doctorate may be 
accepted at the discretion of the Coun- 
cil, defined as two or more years of 
directive or supervisory practice in 
addition to the four years required 
under (a) above.) 

(A) Associate, with Ph.D. or equivalent de- 
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gree or certificate of training in psy- 
chology or applied psychology and one 
(1) year practice in the application of 
psychology under the direction of a 
psychologist with qualifications of a 
Fellow. (For the present an equivaient 
for the doctorate may be accepted at 
the discretion of the Council defined as 
two or more years of practice largely 
under own guidance in the application 
of psychology in addition to one year 
required above.) 

Both Fellows and Associates will vote 
on the business of the American Asso- 
ciation; only Fellows may hold office 
in the Council. 


D. Standards of Membership in the Professional 


II. 


Sections of the American Association. 
Clinical Psychology Section. Fellows 
and Associates in the American Asso- 
ciation who are engaged in clinical 
practice are eligible for election in the 
Clinical Section. 

Consulting Psychology Section. Mem- 
bership in the Consulting Section is 
restricted to Fellows of the American 
Association who are engaged in con- 
sulting practice, privately, in social 
work, or connected with educational or 
industria! institutions. 

Educational Psychology Section. Fel- 
lows and Associates of the American 
Association who deal with the applica- 
tions of psychology to education are 
eligible for election to this section. 
Fellows shall give evidence of profes- 
sional accomplishments in the way of 
a substantial contribution to educa- 
tional psychology beyond the require- 
ments for the doctoral degree or the 
demands of routine employment. Such 
evidence may consist of publication of 
acceptable scholarly work in the field 
of educational psychology or of dis- 


E. 


tinctive achievement in a practical edu- 
eational project (including guidance, 
personnel work, and remedial work) of 
a character which advances the theory 
or applications of educational psychol- 
ogy. Associates must have demon- 
strated practical skills in the applica- 
tions of educational psychology and 
show promise of permanent interest 
and contribution to that field. 

A further statement of membership 
requirements in the Educational Sec- 
tion will be found below. 

IV. Industrial and Businesa Psychology 
Section. Fellows or Associates in the 
American Association and also Mem- 
bers of the American Psychological 
Association who have two years prac- 
tice in industrial or business applica- 
tions of psychology are eligible for 
election. 

Membership will be indicated as (F) Fellow 
or (A) Associate in the American Associa- 
tion and as member of the Clinical Section 
(I) or, Consulting Section (II), or Educa- 
tional Section (III), or Industrial and 
Business Section (IV) of the American 
Association. Fellows or Associates of the 
American Association may be members of 
more than one professional section. 
Dues. Dues for the A.A.A.P. are $5.00 a 
year. This includes subscription to the offi- 
cial journal of the Association, the Journal 
of Consulting Psychology, and to the Psycho- 
logical Abstracts. For those who are mem- 
bers of the A.P.A. and do not desire a second 
copy of the Abstracis, there is a reduction 
in the dues to $4.00. 

A money order or check, payable to the 

Treasurer, E. B. Greene, Ann Arbor, Michi- 

gan, should accompany this application. If 

the application is rejected, the money will 
be refunded. There are no additional dues 
for section membership. 
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PURPOSE AND SCOPE OF THE EDUCATIONAL 
SECTION OF THE AMERICAN ASSOCIATION 
OF APPLIED PSYCHOLOGISTS 


HE Educational Section of the 

American Association of Applied 
Psychologists was organized to include 
those individuals meeting the member- 
ship requirements of the Association as 
a whole who are interested and concerned 
with the applications of psychology to 
education. 

According to the preliminary state- 
ment the Educational Section shall have 
as its purpose: (1) the development of 
professional service which psychology 
ean render to education, (2) fostering 
the establishment of such psychological 
service in schools and colleges, (3) the 
setting of standards of training and ex- 
perience for individuals who shall give 
such service, (4) the encouragement of 
research which shall make stich service 
more effective, and (5) the mutual en- 
couragement and support which associa- 
tion can furnish. 

Psychological service to education can 
best be defined by listing some of the 
specific services which psychologists are 
now rendering in schools and colleges. 
This list is not intended to be exhaustive, 
but should suggest the scope of the types 
of service which psychologists in educa- 
tion are now giving. 


Administering and interpreting group or indi- 
vidual mental tests, questionnaires, rating 
scales, or other diagnostic devices. 

Diagnosis of difficulties in such skills as read- 
ing, spelling, writing, arithmetic, and other 
school subjects. 

Making comprehensive case studies. 

Preparing reports and recommendations on the 
basis of the case study. 

Personal counseling. 

Psychological supervision of teaching and learn- 
ing activities. 

Remedial instruction in such skills as reading, 
spelling, writing, and other school subjects. 

Psychotherapy. 


Psychological service in education is to 
be broadly conceived as any kind of ser- 
vice which a person with psychological 
insight can render, to education. It is 
to be interpreted as including guidance, 
counseling, and therapy as well as testing 
and diagnosis. It is also to be inter- 
preted as being concerned with the total 
personality, emotional relationships and 
stability, and problems of adjustment in 
the larger sense as well as the problems 
of school achievement and progress, class- 
room learning, and the acquisition of 
habits and skills. 

Following is a list of some of the titles 
of positions of those who will apply for 
membership in the Educational Section 
of the American Association of Applied 
Psychologists. This list is not intended 
to be complete but suggests the range of 
positions of those who, trained in psy- 
chology, are giving service to education. 

College Personnel Officer. 

Director of Student Personnel. 

School Psychologist. 

Psychological Examiner. 

Psychometrician. 

Psychological Counselor. 

Vocational Counselor. 

Dean. 

Adviser. 

Director of Guidance. 

Specialiet in Guidance. 

Visiting Teacher. 

Supervisor in Charge of Special Education. 

Supervisor of Remedial Education. 

Director or Psychologist in Child Study 
Department. 

Specialist in Nursery Education or Kinder- 
garten Education, or Parent Education. 


The lines between the Educational Sec- 
tion and the Consulting, Clinical and 
Industrial Sections of the American 
Association of Applied Psychologists are 
not sharply drawn. The Educational 
Section is open to those who are render- 
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ing service in some educational institu- 
tion for normal children and this usually 
will include psychological positions in 
public and private schools, independent 
schools, colleges, universities, teachers 
colleges, normal schools and other profes- 
sional schools. It shall also include posi- 
tions in other institutions that have an 
educational function such as correctional 
schools, schools connected with correc- 
tional institutions, orphan homes, re- 
ligious schools, C.C.C. camps, and other 
special educational enterprises. 

The Educational Section welcomes to 
its membership psychologists in Child 
Guidance Clinics, Child Guidance Bu- 
reaus and similar clinics devoted to the 
psychological study of children. 

The Educational Section invites to its 
membership those who teach educational 
psychology and psychology applied to 
education, who in addition have pub- 
lished some research contribution to the 
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applications of psychology in education. 
The definition of what research is ac- 
ceptable will be similar in character to 
that which is steted in the membership 
requirements of the Association which 
reads ‘‘published research of significant 
value.”’ 

The Educational Section does not in- 
vite to membership those who are teach- 
ing educational psychology in college, 
university, teachers college, normal 
school or other professional school unless 
they are practicing psychology in a ser- 
vice capacity or have published signifi- 
eant researches of value in the applica- 
tions of psychology to education. 


Approved by the Executive Committee 
of the Educational Section of the 
AAAP., 

Rosert G. BERNREUTER, 

Frank N. FREEMAN, 

Artuour I. 

PercrvaL M. Symonps, Chairman. 
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New Light 


GoopwIn Watson 
TzacuErs Cotiece, CoLUMBIA UNIVERSITY 


E sense now how an art critic feels, 
when after tiresome years of re- 
viewing the trivial, his eye rests upon a 
masterpiece—satisfying in every aspect. 
Our enthusiasm eludes control. We 
wave our hat. We are likely to spread 
ourselves all ga-ga about this study. 
Imagine a scientific research concerned 
with a form of behavior so important 
that the great religions have made it 
their central theme! Then discover that 
the little book has everything: a defini- 
tion of the cultural determinants of in- 
dividual behavior as simple, clear and 
effective as Middletown; prolonged be- 
havior observation under normal condi- 
tions of life, astonishingly valid rating 
seales, conduct tests in controlled situ- 
ations, appropriate statistics, case studies 
made with all the insight and none of the 
fixations which psychoanalysis can in- 
spire, and finally, a pretty fair interpre- 
tation in terms of field theory. The book 
we are raving about is Lois Barclay Mur- 
phy’s Social Behavior and Child Person- 
ality (9), based on a study of the begin- 
nings of love, sympathy, cooperation and 
helpfulness among nursery school chil- 
dren. Of special value to the counselor 
will be: (1) the critique of the too-objec- 
tive ‘‘tooth brush and building blocks’’ 
school of child training; (2) extensive 
evidence upon what is ‘‘normal’’ aggres- 
sive and sympathy behavior for intelli- 
gent three-year-olds from good homes; 
also the developmental sequence from 
“‘looking’’ through ‘‘comforting’’ to 
‘removing causes of trouble’; (3) a 
beautiful technic like Moreno’s used to 
diagram objective records of social con- 
tacts, to show at a glance, for example, 


a very responsive child in contrast to 
one very aloof, a difference fully as 
significant as differences in 1.Q.; (4) 
stories of personality adjustment like 
that of Janet, once very young and shy 
in the group, but kept longer than usual 
in the nursery school group with the 
result that she became a capable, happy, 
outgoing child from whom patterns of 
helpfulness were diffused through the 
group; (5) construction of consistensies 
in personality pattern behind apparent 
inconsistencies in behavior; (6) reasons 
why the more aggressive child is likely at 
the same time to be the more sympathetic 
individual; (7) evidence on basic child- 
hood needs and phantasies as indicated 
by play patterns centered about: eating 
maternal play, playing doctor, shooting 
and killing; (8) suggestive possibilities 
of rich parent-child relationships despite 
meager income; (9) technic of using 
*‘dials’’ instead of profiles to suggest 
asymmetry in personality development ; 
and (10) the ever-present comfort of 
reading a psychologist who can always 
see the immediate problem in sensible 
perspective and in relation to the several 
great thought-systems of modern psy- 
chology and sociology. The magnitude 
of understanding in this study makes 
intolerable the petty fact-grubbing of 
the myopic researchers, while the wealth 
of check and detail shrivels the pretenses 
of the expansive arm-chair theorists. 
Here at last, praise the Lord, is a sample 
of genuinely scientific study of human 
behavior. 

Whatever we take up next will have 
tough sledding, by inevitable comparison. 
Dimock’s (2) study of adolescent boys 
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while full of facts, new and old, seems 
thin and skeletal, although relieved 
(thanks to Haydon) by the neatest pic- 
tographs we have seen in any psycho- 
logical research. The evidence for com- 
pensatory critical attitudes among boys 
who have inferior physique, is one of the 
many interesting and carefully measured 
findings. 

While Dimock found clear evidence for 
the association of pubescence only with 
increased height, weight and strength, 
Stone and Barker (10) found postmen- 
archeal girls definitely more mature in 
tastes and attitudes than premenarcheal 
girls of the same chronological age. The 
Bernreuter test showed only chance dif- 
ferences, but the Pressey Interest-Atti- 
tudes Test (Psychological Corporation) 
and the Sullivan Scale for Measuring 
Developmental Age in Girls (Catholic 
University) gave the girls with estab- 
lished menses a full year of advantage. 
We discovered in the data one trend 
which some physiologist ought to sleuth 
down : the more mature girls seemed defi- 
nitely less attracted by candy, bakeries, 
gingerbread, lollypops and the like. 

Maps of Chicago would seem to be 
queer instruments to use in answering 
a long-debated question in psychiatry. 
But Dunham (3) has done it. Schizo- 
phrenia concentrates clearly in the hard 
luck regions, along with poverty, bad 
housing, delinquency, prostitution, va- 
grancy and other evidences of social dis- 
organization. The manic-depressive psy- 
choses, on the other hand, are no respec- 
ters of tax rates or rental values. They 
occur with an apparently random distri- 
bution, throughout favored districts as 
well as the underprivileged. The two 
types of psychosis can hardly be said 
therefore to be equally dependent upon 
or independent of environment. 

Funny how evidence comes in waves! 
For years almost everybody found the 
1.Q. constant and independent of envir- 
onment. Now one study after another 
points the other way. Latest one to come 


to our notice was Crissey’s (1) evidence 
that paired youngsters of like L.Q. gain 
slightly in a retest if they live in an in- 
stitution of higher average level than 
their own I.Q., but lose significantly if 
they live in an institution for feeble- 
minded where the average I1.Q. is con- 
siderably below theirs. 


Does thumb-sucking really deform the 


mouth? Lewis (6) shows some suffi- 
ciently convincing pictures. The de- 
formities are serious, but appear largely 
to correct themselves if the habit is given 
up before the permanent teeth erupt. 
Levy (5) summarizes our very limited 
psychiatric knowledge on how to keep 
the thumb out. 

We had not thought anything for a 
long time about shotgun weddings, but 
after we looked over the respectable 
collection of dependable facts on family 
life during the depression (Stouffer and 
Lazarsfeld (11) ) and the many ingenious 
ideas for new studies for which some- 
body ought to give a lot of money and 
we wish he would—all we could finally 
remember was that out in our enlight- 
ened home state of Wisconsin twenty- 
five per cent of the city brides under 
twenty-one have children within less 
than seven months after marriage. 
Seems as though there might be quite 
a crop of ‘‘rejected’’ children to keep 
psychologists busy ! 

With no great fuss or feathers the 
Smith College (7) girls keep working 
away at discovering generalizations 
through quantitative comparison of child 
guidance case studies. This means to us 
one of the superior forms of research. 
A recent release by Lodgen reports that 
if mothers of problem children change 
their attitudes the treatment of the child 
usually succeeds, but if mother patterns 
remain adamant the majority of children 


fail to readjust. The cases reviewed. 


showed least hope for the dominating 
and aggressive mothers; greatest change 
and highest probability of improved 
child behavior among the insecure, in- 
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ferior, conscientious mothers. We take 
this to mean that our technics for reas- 
surance are smoother than our technics 
for unruffling excitable, irritable, self- 
centered, dominant, hostile and aggres- 
sive behavior patterns in adult women. 
With all our psychology, must we still 
learn from Petruccio? 

It is not uncommon to get a feeling as 
a stranger first enters the office that he 
has the spirit of a lion or a mouse. 
Eisenberg (4) has analyzed some of the 
cues which this intuition depends. Cas- 
par Milquetoast comes early for his ap- 
pointment, walks in nervous haste, per- 
sists longer at difficult assignments, his 
voice trembles, he hesitates as he is 
about to read, he blushes, laughs self- 
consciously, writes or draws with care in 
definitely smaller letters, is less apt to 
swing arms or body freely, and prob- 
ably refuses the proffered smoke. 

We went to a state teachers’ conven- 
tion this fall and heard the elementary 
school pupils sing the cutest little songs 
and speak in very affected choral con- 
cert the cunningest little A. A. Milnettes. 
There was only one boy to five girls in 
each group, and the few boys who stuck 
it out were damned uncomfortable. This 
feminine-effeminate control of the schools 
is one of the blights on our culture. Did 
you notice in C. O. Mathews’ (8) article 
in an earlier number of this magazine 
that the ‘‘problem children’’ who show 
what teachers call ‘‘ undesirable overt be- 
havior’’ were physically superior to the 


““good”’ boys, more masculine and less 
sissy, more courageous, less cautious, less 
suggestible, more carefree, more domi- 
nant, better able to endure being ‘‘dif- 
ferent’’ or unconventional, more likely 
to keep troubles to themselves, and more 
interested in athletics than in intellectual 
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affairs? Such strong masculinity appar- 
ently irritated spinsters so much that 
they underrated even the intelligence of 
these rougher boys. School psychologists 
will have to pound away on the theme 
**More ‘bucks’ in the schools!’’ as one 
of the essentials of a mental hygiene 
program. 
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READING TESTS FOR HIGH SCHOOL STUDENTS 


reviewing the field of reading tests 

designed for grades seven through 
twelve, one is impressed by the large 
number of tests which have appeared for 
the first time, or in revised form since 
1920. A total of seventy-two such tests 
was located. Of the seventy-two tests 
there were twenty-four on which statis- 
tical data in the form of reliability coeffi- 
cients or correlation with other factors 
were located. Thus the large majority of 
these tests appears to have been aban- 
doned in infancy. 

Less research on reading tests was re- 
ported in the high school than in the eol- 
lege field. Some tests wh'*k have been 
emphasized in literature dealing with the 
college level, notably the Whipple High 
School and College Reading Test and the 
Nelson-Denny Reading Test, were sub- 
jected to far less experimentation with 
high school than with college students. 
Of the total of seventy-two tests suitable 
for high school, only ten investigations 
reporting the correlation of one reading 
test with other reading tests were located. 


MEAGER STATISTICAL DATA 

For many the only statistical data 
found was a coefficient of correlation be- 
tween two forms of the test. On the 
other hand, for the Haggerty Reading 
Examination, Sigma Three, and the 
Thorndike-McCall Reading Scale there 
were three investigations of the relia- 
bility of each. For certain tests which 
are known to be widely used and to 
enjoy a good reputation little or no data 
could be located. This is true especially 
of the batteries of achievement tests 


which are usually dealt with as a whole 
rather than as separate tests. 


TESTS RECEIVING THE MOST STATISTICAL 
ATTENTION 


Of the tests designed for use through 
senior high school the Haggerty Reading 
Examination, Sigma 3, the Thorndike- 
McCall Reading Seale, the Monroe 
Standardized Silent Tests, Inglis Tests 
of English Vocabulary appear to have 
received the most statistical attention. 
The Iowa Silent Reading Test, the Nel- 
son-Denny, the Purdue Reading Test and 
Van Wagenen Reading Scales have all 
received some attention beyond the es- 
tablishment of reliability. The Traxler 
Silent Reading Test for use in grades 
seven to ten is reported in detail by the 
author but has received little attention 
from other sources. Probably its fairly 
recent appearance is the chief reason for 
this lack of attention. 

Two or three references to five of the 
tests designed for use through grades 
nine have been found: The Detroit Read- 
ing Test, Iowa Silent Reading Test, Ele- 
mentary Form, New Stanford Reading 
Test, Pressey Diagnostic Reading Test, 
and Williams Reading Test. 

Of the tests for use through grade 
eight, six were reported on statistically 
in special articles by the author or by as 
many as three investigators. These are: 
The Gates Silent Reading Tests, Greene- 
Noar Self Diagnostic Reading Test, In- 
graham-Clark Diagnostic Reading Tests, 
Lippincott-Chapman Classroom Products 
Survey Tests, Reading Section of the 
Modern School Achievement Tests, read- 
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ing section of the Orleans Reading Test 
and the Sangren-Woody Reading Test. 
The Gates and Sangren Woody tests 
stand out, perhaps, as the most impor- 
tant. 

RELIABILITY 


In reviewing the data on reliability of 
high school tests one cannot but feel that 
there may be a variation in the statistical 
acceptability of the coefficients quoted as 
well as in the degree of reliability which 
they represent. One naturally places 
more reliance on a coefficient for which 
number and description of cases, factors 
correlated, statement as to correction, etc. 
are given than on a coefficient without 
any accompanying data. 

In few cases is the reliability of high 
school tests sufficiently high to warrant 
use of the data in individual diagnosis. 
The tests for use through senior high 
school having the highest coefficients are 
the Iowa Silent Reading Tests, Advanced 
Test (Revised) with coefficients for total 
comprehension (derived by the chance- 
haif method and corrected by the Spear- 
man-Brown formula) of .95—.96 ; the Pro- 
gressive Reading Tests, Vocabulary of 
the Advanced Form, 0.90 to 0.99 for a 
single grade; and the Inglis and Van 
Wagenen Scales with reported coeffi- 
cients of 0.9 and 0.94. 


CORRELATION WITH OTHER FACTORS 


A given test score has more meaning 
if its relationship to other factors is 
known. Some statistical evidence on this 
point is available. 

In intercorrelations between parts of 
reading tests the lowest correlations ap- 
peared to be (1) those of rate tests with 
other types of test, Zor example, the Mon- 
roe rate with the Haggerty total (0.49) ; 
(2) specialized tests with those testing 
more general abilities, as for example, the 
Van Wagenen English Literature with 
the Haggerty total (0.09) ; (3) the Whip- 
ple rate with the Traxler rate test (0.39) ; 
and (4) the Pressey Paragraphs particu- 
larly Form B, with other tests. Some of 
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these low correlations are due, in part, to 
the low reliability of the tests, but others 
suggest that the tests are measuring dif- 
ferent reading abilities. 

Correlation of reading and intelligence 
tests tends to be relatively high. The 
range was from 0.39 to 0.82. 

There are comparatively few correla- 
tions between high school reading tests 
and measures of scholarship, and those 
reported tended to run low. One of the 
highest was 0.66 between the Sangren- 
Woody test and teachers’ marks. 

Correlations between high school read- 
ing tests and achievement tests varied 
widely, as would be expected from the 
widely varied nature of both types of 
test. Correlations of the Haggerty, 
Thorndike-McCall, Monroe, and Detroit 
with the Briggs English Test were all 
quite low. With the cooperative English 
series, however, the Iowa Silent Reading 
and the Nelson-Denny correlated from 
0.769 to 0.817. 


SURVEY VALUE 


In any group of high-school students 
a standardized reading test will reveal 
a wide range of individual differences in 
reading ability. One of the best ways 
to impress a teacher with the variation 
in reading ability in their classes is to 
present them with a list of the students 
and their reading scores arranged in 
order Gf size. 

Further study of the school situation 
may be made by computing the mean or 
median for each class and the percentage 
in each class who exceed the test norm. 
From such treatment of the test results, 
progression in reading ability may be 
noted from year to year as well as the 
relative proficiency of each class. 

The test results are also used in select- 
ing pupils for group or individual reme- 
dial work. The return for time expended 
is usually greatest when students whose 
reading level is one or more years below 
their intelligence test levels are selected 
for remedial work. 
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News 


Notes 


GENERAL 


At the organization meeting of the 
American Association of Applied Psy- 
chologists held at the University of Min- 
nesota, Minneapolis, September 1, 1937, 
amalgamation was effected of the Asso- 
ciation of Consulting Psychologists, In- 
corporated, and the Clinical Section of 
the American Psychological Association, 
Incorporated, and affiliation was estab- 
lished with the state associations of ap- 
plied psychology. At this meeting the 
following executive officers and officers 
of the sections of psychology were 
elected : President, Douglas Fryer, Ph.D., 
New York University; Executive Secre- 
tary, Horace B. English, Ph.D., Ohio 
State University ; Treasurer, Edward B. 
Greene, Ph.D., University of Michigan; 
Vice-President of the Section of Clinical 
Psychology, Andrew W. Brown, Ph.D., 
Institute for Juvenile Research, Chicago ; 
Secretary, C. M. Louttit, Ph.D., Indiana 
University ; Vice-President of the Educa- 
tional Section, Percival M. Symonds, 
Ph.D., Teachers College, Columbia Uni- 
versity; Secretary, Alvin C. Eurich, 
Ph.D., Northwestern University; Vice- 
President of the Section of Industrial 
and Business Psychology, Harold E. 
Burtt, Ph.D., Ohio State University; 
Secretary, Marion A. Bills, Aetna Life 
Insurance Company, Hartford; Vice- 
President of the Section of Consulting 
Psychology, Richard H. Paynter, Ph.D., 
Long Island University ; Secretary, Edith 
M. Achilles, Ph.D., private consultant. 

A report of the state of organization of 
the American Association of Applied 
Psychologists and a preliminary list of 
charter membership with dues paid 
will be published in the January—Feb- 
ruary, 1938, JourRNAL or CONSULTING 
PsycHOLoey. 


INDIANA 

The Indiana Association of Clinical Psy- 
chologists held a joint meeting with the 
‘ndiana Conference on Social Work on 
October 2. Papers were presented by 
Dr. C. M. Louttit, Miss Josephine Clev- 
enger, Dr. Hazel Hansford Stevens and 
Dr. Harriet E. O’Shea. 

At its annual fall business meeting the 
Indiana Association considered recom- 
mendations to be made to the State Board 
of Education concerning the licensing of 
school psychologists. The major project 
of the association at present is the deter- 
mination of standards of training for 
psychological service. There are six full 
members and ten associates in the Indi- 
ana Association. 


MINNESOTA 
The first meeting of the current year of 
the Minnesota Society for Applied Psy- 
chology was held as a dinner meeting 
Monday, October 25, at the Minnesota 
Union. Papers were read by Messrs. R. 
E. Harris, Maurice Odoroff and William 
Hales of the Division of Research of the 
State Board of Control representing 
activities at the St. Cloud State Reforma- 
tory, the State School for Boys at Red 
Wing, and special studies made in other 
institutions with respect to prevention of 
delinquency. 

The next meeting of the Minnesota So- 
ciety will be held some time in November. 


NEW JERSEY 


The following officers of the New Jersey 
Association of Psychologists have been 
elected: President, Anna 8. Starr, Ph.D., 
Rutgers University ; Vice-President, Otis 
C. Ingebritsen, Ph.D., Montclair Teach- 
ers College; Secretary-Treasurer, D. 


Everett Baier, Ph.D., State Hospital, 
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Trenton ; Members-at-Large, Sidney San- 
derson, Ph.D., Rutgers University, and 
Jennie Lloyd Thomson, A.M., Glen Ridge 
Public Schools. 

The New Jersey Association of Psy- 
chologists will hold its annual fall meet- 
ing jointly with the State Teachers Asso- 
ciation at Atlantic City, November 13. 
There will be a joint program with the 
Special Sub-Normal Class Teachers on 
the topic, ‘‘Newer Aspects in the Study 
of Delinquency.’’ Dr. Thomas W. Hop- 
kins, assistant superintendent of schools 
and head of the Special Service Bureau 
of Jersey City, will discuss the Jersey 
City Program. Dr. Carroll C. Pratt, 
Rutgers University, will present a 
paper on ‘‘ Psychological Bases of Delin- 
quency.”’ 

Dr. Carroll C. Pratt, formerly of the 
psychology department at Harvard Uni- 
versity, has been appointed professor of 
psychology and head of the department 
at Rutgers University. 

Dr. Griffith W. Williams, formerly of 
the psychology department, Rochester 
University, has been appointed assistant 
professor of psychology at Rutgers. Dr. 
Williams will devote most of his time to 
consultation work with students. 


NEW YORK 
ORGANIZATION MEETING OF THE NEW YORK STATE 
ASSOCIATION OF APPLIED PSYCHOLOGISTS 
In order that the psychologists of New 
York State may be properly affiliated 
with the newly organized American Asso- 
ciation of Applied Psychologists a New 
York State Association of Applied Psy- 
chologists is being organized to take over 
the functions of the Association of Con- 
sulting Psychologists as they were of 
interest to New York State members. 

At the annual meeting of the Associa- 
tion of Consulting Psychologists held last 
spring in Albany a temporary organiza- 
tion of the New York State Association 
of Applied Psychologists was effected in 
order that the organization of a national 
association might be facilitated. At this 
time a temporary president, Dr. John J. 
Jenkins, of Cornell University, and a 
temporary secretary-treasurer, Dr. War- 
ren W. Coxe, of the New York State 


Education Department, were elected. It 
was decided that the New York State 
membership of the Association of Con- 
sulting Psychologists should form the 
nucleus of this organization. At the 
Minneapolis meeting the New York State 
members of the Association of Consulting 
Psychologists were called together for a 
business meeting and among others items 
of business selected a committee to direct 
the activities necessary for the organiza- 
tion of the New York State Association 
of Applied Psychologists. The commit- 
tee was composed of Dr. John G. Jenkins, 
Dr. Warren W. Coxe, Dr. Elaine F. 
Kinder, Dr. Charles A. Drake and Dr. 
Jack W. Dunlap. 

The organization committee has held 
one meeting and has attempted to 
acquaint itself with the steps which 
should be taken to effect the organization 
of a state association. A general organi- 
zation meeting of the present New York 
State members of the Association of Con- 
sulting Psychologists is called for Satur- 
day, December 4, 1937, at 2 p.m. in Room 
309, Havemeyer Hall, Columbia Univer- 
sity. The following committees have been 
appointed: nomination, constitution and 
by-laws, scope and planning, and incor- 
poration. The committees have been 
given instructions to be ready with re- 
ports at the time of this meeting. Plans 
are also being made for a dinner follow- 
ing the meeting at a time and place to be 
announced later. 


. OHIO 

The College of Education at the Ohio 
State University has undertaken a far- 
reaching program of student guidance 
which will affect the entire organization 
of the college. Several committees are 
studying the present practices in rela- 
tion to curriculum, integration of per- 
sonnel services offered, setting up goals 
for teachers in service, and planning 
more adequate socialization of freshman 
students. The aim is to make education 
a more practical matter, actually chang- 
ing personalities of the students when 
such change will make tiem more effec- 
tive teachers, and more adequate indi- 
viduals. 
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CLINICAL PSYCHOLOGY: A HANDBOOK 
OF CHILDREN’S BEHAVIOR PROB- 
LEMS. By C. M. Louttit. New York and 
London: Harper & Brothers, 1936. Pp. xx 
+ 695. 

This book, by broadening the base of clinical 
psychology, inaugurates a new era in this field. 
Heretofore the psychologist, reared in the tradi- 
tion of the great psychological laboratories, has 
felt his obligation to be scientific by which was 
meant being objective and quantitative. The 
psychologist has considered the mental test as 
his exclusive tool, and going still further felt 
it beneath his dignity as a scientist to use any 
tool which did not approximate the mental test 
in objectivity and precision and which did not 
meet certain standards of validity and reliabil- 
ity. It was in this spirit that such books on 
clinical psychology by Wells, Wallin, and Hil- 
dreth were written. 

Leuttit, on the other hand, sees the clinical 
psychologist as one who makes ‘‘ suggestions 
and recommendations for the proper adjust- 
ment of an individual.’’ In taking on this 
responsibility for adjustment the psychologist 
by no means limits himself to the mental but 
finds equal concern with problems of an emo- 
tional nature; and he does not limit his tools 
to the mental test, but uses any diagnostic 
methods that are required in order to secure the 
needed information. 

Lovttit believes that one of the greatest dis- 
tinctions between the physician and the clinical 
psychologist is that the physician carries out 
his therapeutic procedures himself—medication 
or minor surgery—or in the case of cases of 
maladjustment, psychotherapy. The clinical 
psychologist, on the other hand, depends on 
others—schools, teachers, institutions, recrea- 
tional agencies, social service agencies, etc., to 
earry out his recommendations in a proposed 
plan of treatment. In this book in particular 
Louttit limits himself to the adjustment of 
individuals rather than groups, to a considera- 
tion of children’s rather than adult’s problems, 
and he definitely excludes cases in which the 
problem is primarily organic in nature. 


BOOK REVIEW 


Part I of the book deals with clinical methods 
and the use of tests. Part II is concerned with 
those types of problems in which ability plays 
a primary role. Part III deals with behavior 
problems. Part IV deals with behavior and 
personality problems that are associated with 
organic disabilities. In taking up any one type 
of problem the author summarizes the perti- 
nent experimental literature giving the inci- 
dence of the problem, the causes, the effects, 
and the treatment. 

The author has, in the reviewer’s judgment, 
done a good job in reviewing the literature 
relative to incidence and etiology. The passages 
on treatment strike him as being less satisfac- 
tory and valid. Following the patterns set by 
medical boks Louttit has attempted to give 
rather specific advice with respect to treatment 
for a number of behavior and personality prob- 
lems. Too frequently this has the appearance 
of being symptom treatment, as, for instance, 
in the directions for the control of enuresis 
which begin with ‘‘ restriction of liquids at the 
evening meal’’ when there is a possibility that 
enuresis is being used by the child as a method 
of controlling or punishing one or both parents. 
Much of the generalized advice under the head- 
ing of treatment would seem to be useless and 
beside the point when the plan for treatment 
must be made individually for each case in the 
light of the peculiar causative factors governing 
that case. Actually psychologists have little 
experience behind them in the matter of treat- 
ment, for in the past they have considered their 
functions almost wholly from the diagnostic 
point of view. 

Louttit’s book is meaty and its discussion of 
different problems is authoritative in the light 
of present research. At the end of each section 
several cases selected from the published case 
literature are included—a total of 60 such cases. 
The bibliography at the end of the book is exten- 
sive, well-selected and accurate. 
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